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A Suggestion To Others 


A Sunday School teacher sends in a list of all the teachers 
and officers of her school, asking that The Christian 
Century be sent to each one on the “TEN WEEKS FOR TEN 
CENTS” special offer. She says, “I have found the paper 
very helpful to me as a Sunday School worker. Not the 
weekly lesson only, but all the departments are a constant 
inspiration. My outlook has been broadened especially 
during the past year by your treatment of live questions in 
a way I had not been accustomed to. I wish our super- 
intendent and all the teachers to have The Century and I 
enclose $1.50 to pay for the fifteen names.” This is the kind 
of spirit which we confidently feel a great host of our 
readers possess. From now on similar lists of names will 
be coming in fast from hundreds of loyal readers who wish 
their friends and co-workers to know the vital message of 
The Christian Century. Read the advertisement on page 2. 
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A Moral Struggle in Texas 


Returns from tions in Texas indicate a victory for the “wets 


f 





of 5.000 out of 475.000 votes st on an amendment providing for 
statewide prohibition. But prohibition forees claim victory, nevertie 
less. Because in one of the greatest states, the fight between forces 
for saloons and vice and those for prohibition and clean morals 
was exceedingly bitter. Says the An in Advance, official organ of 
the Prohibition Party The facts, whi rohibition leaders have in 

ind, fully justify lat claim to unconditional victory—victory 

spite frauds, des} ans, despite Negroes . If effort 
can make good the ground gained, victory will be held and made 
more abundant bv eliminati of the saloon’s glaring iniquities 
against the baliot b The decent cit ns have returned 
a heavy majority iwainst domination | b stillers Even if 
lost Ww, pre tion principle almost certai will triumph in the 
next election. 
Before You Go “Back to the Land” 

A new and timely organization in the interest of the future 
agriculturalist has just been effected, in connection with the meet- 
ing of secretaries of agriculture and immigration from about twenty 


western and southern states, held recently in Chicago. Its aim is to 
prepare the unprepared and restrain the unfit, when the lure of the 
The 


landslide,” 


too alluring. present “back-to-the-land” movement 


but 


to try the 


land is 


may not become a it will excite a great many peo- 


ple, unqualified and disqualified, fascinations of the farm. 
This new organization will prepare and c reulate books of informa- 
tion about the the 
study, organize classes in connection with the Young Men’s Chris- 


and high-schools to take the studies, 


resources of states, prepare short courses of 


tian associations, settlements, 
protect immigrants from imposture by land agents and seek to have 
is large, so are its 


uniform laws for the different states. Its aim 


plans. It has the support of the officials of twenty or thirty states 
and the railroads, while many educators are giving it their approval. 
Mr. A. B. 
Hulit, its commissioner-general, is the organizer, with headquarters 
The “gold bricks” and 


Masonic temples to “hayseeds.” 


It is not a money-making but an altruistic enterprise. 


at Chicago. city swindler has sold many 
The country swindler, or his rep- 
resentative, has fooled many a city tenderfoot.” The police are 
attempting to protect the folks from the country; we are glad that 
some one is now to look after the inexperienced city man who thinks 
he wants to raise cotton in North Dakota, or wheat in Florida, or 


“big red apples” on any old ten acres anywhere. 


The Controller Bay Blunder 

In response to the demand of congress for all the documents and 
letters and official reports, pertaining to the elimination of 12,800 
acres from the Chugach National Forest, on Controller Bay, Alaska, 
President Taft replied, giving all the material in his possession, 
at the same time making a general and specific categorical denial 
of the charges made against him, his brother, and his subordinates. 
The ikely to be final by th: 
country. The Public, however, reminds us of the mistake the coua- 


statement is accepted as 
try made in believing too implicitly the denials made by the Pres- 
That paper does not assail 
the honesty of the chief executive, however. In fact, an attempt is 
“We do not imply that Mr. Taft is 
Anybody who does things by 


ident in the Glavis case two years ago. 


made to excuse the matter. 
‘crook’ or a ‘chump.’ 
‘crooked’ 


Only those persons who are superhumanly wise 


either a 
indirection is in the slang of the time, without being nec- 
essarily a rascal.” 
“put over” on them. Some one has blundered. 
that the 


If they were not. 


never have anything 
The the 


domain are defective. 


heart of situation is laws governing the public 


the blunder would never 


have been made. The interests that prefer a bad law were power- 


ful enough to prevent the passage of a good law. Says Mr. Roose- 
the 
their control over a large portion of the press they hoped to create 


velt in Outlook: “They wished an unchecked hand, and by 


4 sentiment so favorable to the immediate development of Alaska, 


and so bitter against any attempt to enforce the existing law, as to 


government sanction their wrongdoing.” Our motive has 


Mr. 


to prevent big corporations from working or to prevent them from 


make the 


been in error. Roosevelt continues: “The aim should not be 


getting adequate profits; the aim should be to give the corporation 


full opportunity and a chance of ample reward, 


but to keep such 
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complete control over it as to insure that the reward, though ample 

. ’ 
shall not be utterly unreasonable, and shall represent honest work 
honestly done, and also to see that the interests of all of 


our 
people are effectively guarded.” 
Coming World Peace 
An event, the significance of which may not be realized for 


? 


many decades, took place on Aug. 3. Two treaties were signed, the 
Britain and the United States, 


France and the United States, binding the parties to the agreements 


one between Creat the other between 
to submit all differences which arise between them to arbitration. 
Only a few hours before, the French treaty was signed in Paris 
by Ambassador Jusserand, in an equally simple rite. This treaty 
differs from all previous treaties in that its scope is unlimited, mat- 
ters involving the honor of the countries being included as justici- 
able. In deference to senatorial tradition regarding treaties, the 
text of the agreements is kept secret until they have been ratified 


by the United States Senate. It is evident that there is a tensi 
over the whole country, anxiety as to how the senate may receiy 
the treaty. It is not believed that body will veto it, yet more or less 


delay is almost certain. Public sentiment in all three of the coun- 


tries has steadily grown in favor of unlimited arbitration. The sense 
that national disputes are as susceptable of peaceful adjustment as 
are private differences has taken a firm hold upon the heart of thes¢ 
peoples. No amount of eloquence. no amount of philosophizing about 
world peace could be half as effectual in bringing about general arbi- 


War, like the duel and clan 


This is a peace movement which does 


tration as the growth of this sentiment. 


feud, is a relic of barbarism. 
not involve disarmament, at least until all nations have accepted it, 
and for that reason appeals even to Germany as worthy of con- 


sideration. 


Turkish Atrocities In Albania 


Nothing less than armed intervention by the powers of Europe 
is adequate to put an end to the atrocities of the Turkish army in 
Albania, and such intervention is threatened by so cautious an organ 
as the London Spectator. The press in France, England, Germany, 
Italy, as well as of the United States, is vehement in its denunciation 
Difficult of access, Albania 
Turkey par- 
titioned it into three districts, each forming a part of a vilayet, 
or county. With the advent of the Younger Turk régime, the new 
ruler attempted to bring Albania into submission, and to force 
the Ottoman institutions, including the Moslem faith, upon Cath- 
Albanians. Against this oppression the Albanians revolted. 
This precipitated what looks like a campaign of extermination. 
The 1,200,000 Christian people stand but little chance of escaping 
unless their Christian lands come to the 

Vigorous denials of such treatment, emanating from official 
For 


of Turkish treatment of the Albanians. 
has never been fully under the control of Turkey. 


olic 


alive fellows in other 
rescue. 
sources in Constantinople, are regarded with little credence. 
many months travelers returning from that portion of Europe have 
brought back tales of atrocities that are almost unbelievable. Miss 
Edith Durham, an Englishwoman, who has lived in Albania for 
several years engaged in philanthropic work, escaped across the 
border when the uprising began, and since then has been writing 
to the London papers of the conditions in Albania. In June she 
reported that every vestige of crops was being destroyed by the 
Turks. 
they found the greater part of the male population in arms to 
Many thousands of Albanians were not 80 
fortunate in escaping, however. They are crowded in caves OF 
straw huts in the hills,“starving and reduced for food to asphodel 
leaves and stinging nettles boiled in petroleum cans. The torrential 
rains drench them and disease is ravaging their numbers. The 
Turkish forces have forced their way through the mountain passes, 
surrounding the helpless mountaineers and capturing them. Men, 
children, and older women are butchered outright, and the younger 
women are taken for the soldiers. In the light of the twentieth 
century, such a return to hideous barbarism must cease, even at 


Twenty thousand refugees were then in Montenegro, where 


protect the borders. 


the cost of armed intervention. 


Civilization is going into Afghanistan in an automobile. The 
strong and capricious ameer, who learned to like motoring when \ isit- 
ing India, has ordered the building of a network of good roads 
throughout Afghanistan, and has decreed a motor service from Pesha- 
worth of 


to Kabul. order for half a million 


The railway which the British desire cannot be long 


war giving an rupees 
machines. 


following the automobile. 
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Baptist 
The Recoil of the Evangelistic Gun. 
A Boston minister has been spending a few weeks in Kansas City 


nd he is moved to say a few things about the state of religion 


n that region. The churches in the West, he finds, are very much 

e those in the East. The congregations are small and the interest 
is lagging. The growing church with the live evangelistic pastor 
st exception. Now and then an attempt is made to import 


religion by means of the evangelistic campaign. The results of this 


sort of thing are thus stated in the Watchman: 


In the West, even more than in the East, the churches have been 





epending on the traveling evangelist. All the larger cities have 
ul campaigns led by a Chapman or Torrey or Billy Sunday. Smaller 
ties and towns have had the same type of meeting. In almost 


every case the same results have been attined. Multitudes have been 
reached, thousands have been counted as converts, but a vear after 
e great meetings pastors and churches are not sure of the benefits, 
The percentage of converts who unite with the churches is discour- 
‘ly small, and the recoil of the big gun has done about as 
much damage to those in the fort, as the shot from the muzzle 
s hurt the enemy. In the West as in the East the popular cure 
ill this is to organize a new movement, call a convention, elect 
ficers and set the machine in motion while the dear people pray 
rive and shout, hoping to generate steam enough to make the 
els go round. .... When will we learn that the divinely-ap 
organization for saving the world is the local church? 


Methodist 
Is the Prayer Meeting Bankrupt? 


“Well, I must go through the ordeal.” This is the remark of 


and consecrated minister as he went in to lead his pra 
eting rhe prayer-meeting was not a source of inspiration to 
m but something that had to be carried and was a heavy burden. 
The xperience of this preacher 1s like that of others. On the condi- 


tion of the praver-meeting the Central Christian Advocate comments 


Is the prayer-meeting going into bankruptcy and out of business 
We all remember the prayer-meetings of other days, the clang of 
e twilight bell billowing over the hills, calling to prayer; we 


I ember the holy quiet ol the church, the holy solitude of secret 
praver, the sense of waiting for Him to come into His own house 
ake the place all radiant and precious; we remember the 


quiet songs, the testimonies often tearful and overpowering. Are 


they gone Have they left only the machinery of business, when 
the capital is bankrupt? In reality is the oasis of the week dead 
is the desert from the encroachment of the sand and hot winds of 


} 


We wis ve knew just what to suggest in al] this. We know 
very well that you cannot build a midweek prayer-meeting on 
igaries, on the husks of past experience, on cant phrases, on the 
preacher doing it all in lectures, on the hurdy gurdy hymns which 
ive ho sense, no majesty, no real soul. But who can build any- 
Hing on hegations? on prohibitions ? 

ves, two things—we may suggest: the prayer-meet- 
ave the skyward look, the expectation from the throne; 
it should have that: it should be saturated with that expectation ; 
ind, second, it should belong to the people. It should aim at com- 
fort, at self-examination, at the soul’s isolation with the Spirit, at 





pening the soul’s solemn experiences——and then it should be 
so practical in touch with Christ’s program, with missions, with 
city, with neighborhood outlook, with matters germane to the 
irch, such as the church paper, and a hundred other themes. 
lus the prayer-meeting may not become insolvent; it may simply 


reorganizing, increasing its capital, widening its market. 
Tears and Religion 

rhe weeping preacher is not popular. If he sheds tears, he must 
ive a solid basis for his emotion else we do not respect him. The 
rthirestern Christian {drocate thus sums up and comments on an 
irticle devoted to songs of a funeral order which are tolerated where 


btless the weeping preacher would be ridiculed: 


\ writer in the New Musie Review finds the Americans the most 
‘ntimental people in the world. In evidence he cites the immense 
lant ty of songs dealing with melancholy topics such as “ “Tis 
‘tower trom My Angel Mother’s grave,” and others that readily 
to mir But as a matter of fact the Anglo-Saxon everywhere 

3 rat . 


er partial to a good ery if only as a luxury. The same writer 
tes Mr. George R. Sims to the effect that not so very long ago 


sophisticated Londoners were devoted to songs of the funeral! 


order Some years ago Mr. Sims took Henri Rochefort to the 


Burgess minstrels. Rochefort sat open-mouthed, be- 


'. and when some of the songs were translated into French 
Is benefit, he was still more amazed. The minstrels sang with 
neces, “Close the Shutters, Willie’s Dead;” ¢& how 
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they would meet “Belle Mahone” at heaven’s gate; the fate of 
Nellie Gray plunged them in the depths of woe; there were other 
songs concerning coffins and shrouds. The audience was immensely 
pleased. After it was over Rochefort said to Mr. Sims; “Who is the 
proprietor of this troupe? Is he an undertaker? I have been looking 
on the program for a list of his charges.” It is perhaps well to 
remember that tears as tears have no special virtue and that a 
relish for melancholy sentiment is not the last test of a sound piety. 


Congregationalist 
Preparing the Churches for Unity. 

Unity will not come until there is agreement as to what is essen- 
tial and what is not essential in creed and conduct. The motto, “In 
essentials, unity,” is a fine one, but we are still in the fight to 
determine the essentials. Whenever a man rises and announces that 
he is going to solve the problem of unity off-hand, it is time to ad- 
journ. The churches are learning how to live together but they will 
have to attend the school of experience a long time before they can 
say the lesson without prompting. Concerning the work that is 
being done to prepare the churches for unity, the Congregationalist 
and Christian World says: 


With Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Disciples, Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, Northern and Southern Baptists, committed 
by the action of their respective national bodies to a joint con- 
ference on questions of faith and order, the plan first prop sed 
by the Episcopalians at their Cincinnati convention appears to 
have made good headway in the six months since it was first 
broached. During these months many informal conferences have 
been held and much correspondence exchanged between leaders in 
the different bodies eager for closer relationsnips. The only sect 
that has definitely refused to become a partner to the proposed 
conference is the Cumberland Presbyterian, made up of those who 
would not go into union with the Northern church, and are now a 
“rump” by themselves. But the main trend within the leading 
denominations in this country is in the direction of a greater 
unity than is now manifest. Yet a large educational work needs to 
be done before notable progress will be registered. We heard an 
address by an Episcopalian the other night which, while starting 
out with strong professions of desire for unity, confused the matters 
at issue, introduced irrevelant theological considerations, ended 
inconsequentially, and was throughout so unbending in its churech- 
manship that the particular audience for which it was designed, 
made up chiefly of Episcopalians, could hardly have obtained a fair 
eenception of what the commission of their own church was under- 
taking to bring about. and how it was undertaking to do it. Because 
of this state of ignorance, coupled in many cases with indifference, 
we welcome such an article as that of Dr. Newman Smyth in the 
July Century, entitled Apostles of Reasonableness. He sketches 
the effort in the latter part of the seventeent. century to reunite 
Catholicism and Protestantism in which Bossuet for the former and 
Leibnitz for the latter were the leaders. He also describes the 
efforts made by the English Latitudinarians, among them Lord 
Falkland and John Hales, to reconcile opposing forms of chureh 
government. Doctor Smith concludes his articles with these strong 
words: 

“These apostles of reasonableness, of whom their world was not 
worthy, have not failed. Once understood only by the few, ine mul- 
titude now would go forth to hear them. The warfare of other 
days for liberty is accomplished; the once irrepressible conflict 
between opposing doctrines has given place to an age of church 
reconstruction. The welcome word among all denominations is 
“Let us have peace.” The higher life of the whole country 
demands a united Christianity. A whole church is needed to do 
the work of the church throughout the world. Modern civilization 
cannot be saved by a Christianity divided against itself.” 


Build Up the Home Church. 
The man who is so busy with great schemes for the promotion 


of national greatness that he lias no time to provide for his family 


is not a good citizen. The good man .attends to the needs of his 
own neighborhood, There is danger that some who are interested in 


the larger work of the church will underestimate the importance 
of the local field. On this the Congreqationalist and Christian World 


savs: 


Said a pastor in our hearing last week, “It is time to put the 
emphasis afresh on the work of the local church.” We heartily agree 
with him, not that we are unfriendly to the movements and enter- 
prises that head up in national and international assemblages, and 
that call into the field secretaries and other official workers, EKach 
movement should be judged by the demand for it and the work it 
can do. But it is easier to project on paper a large scheme, to get 
a number of men to assent to it under the influence of effective 
after-dinner speaking at well spread tables, than it is to do the 
everyday work of the kingdom of heaven in the local parish, in the 
Sunday-school, in the neighborhood gathering, on the committee or 
board whose doings never get into print, but whose faithfulness or 
unfaithfulness makes or mars the lecal church. Laymen who give 
themselves to the larger service of the kingdom should look well 
to it that their energy and interests are not drained away from the 
churches to which they belong and where their ability and initiative 
are doubtless needed. Having said all this, it is fair to add that 
so far as our observation goes the men most active in interdenomina- 
tional undertakings are as a rule among the most loyal and serv- 
iceable members of their respective churches, 
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Attitude of Jesus Toward Public 
Authorities 


The 


Jesus was obedient to the law of the land. Pilate found no fault 
in him, that is, he found that Jesus had not violated the law. What 
ever we may think of Pilate’s character, there can be no doubt that 
he knew what Rome required of her subjects and when men were 


living according to Roman requirements 


“My kingdom is not of this world.” This was spoken in explana- 
tion of Jesus’ conduct during his trial He was not expecting to 
establish his kingdom by the sword and consequently he had not 
called upon his servants to destroy his enemies. He does not justify 
the disciple in denying that he has obligations to the state. The 
kingdom of Christ is greater than any state. [The ambitions of 
rulers are often at variance with the aims of those who understand 
Christ and are most val to him It does not follow, however, 
that the Christian is bound to despise the rulers of his country. 
Jesus gave them the honor that was due to their station 

\ bad man in office is restrained by laws and traditions Nero 
vas a terror to any who seemed to be in the way of his ambitions 
or whims; in. the provinces the law was as well enforced as it was 


under better emperors The scribes were hvpocritical and selfish: 


nevertheless, they represented a system of law that was worthy 
of the Jews’ allegiance and the scribes were entitled to respect when 
they interpreted the law The governor of an American common- 
wealth is sometimes an inferior man morally and mentally, but 
we are bound to honor him as governor when enforces the laws. 
Jesus has left us a word n this subj t which we need to pon ler. 
We are apt to treat laws contemptuously iuse we doubt the 
honesty of legislators and executive 

Herod Antipas was oking for a wonder to entertain him. Jesus 
id not belong to that class Hence he declined to gratify Herod’s 
curiosity The ruler did not know the rights of the accused or els 
he did not care for the feelings of his prisoner The king and th 


governor are men and when they ignore the rights of citizens they 
must be treated like other sinners During the Perean ministry 
Jesus had exposed the cunning of Herod His silence and his few 
vords before his priestly judges disclosed their anin sity ind thei 
determination to condemn him in disregard f his innocen 
Crooked men in office appeal in vain to the followers of Jesus to 
withhold criticism, provided the followers of Jesus know what their 
Master really did and feel impelled to imitate him. 

“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” Jesus plainly teaches that men have 
obligations to the state. This teaching. we may believe. Paul had 
in mind when he wrote, “Render to all their dues: tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom: fear to whom fear: honor 
to whom honor.” “Rulers are not a terror to the good work, but 
to the evil.” “His is a minister to God to thee for good.” The fear 
that Christianity will weaken patriotic feeling is unfounded. ‘The 
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Japanese discovered this during the war with Russia, Japanese 
Christians were loyal to the state. Christianity will teach men 
to despise the patriotism that glories in war and in the ruin of 
rivals and will give men in its stead a sense of pride in their coun- 
try’s achievements in science and art and in the conquest of disease 
and in the rights it guarantees to all. 


The 


prayer of 


attitude of Jesus toward public authorities appears in the 


Clement of Rome. In this prayer Clement speaks what 
he believes is the mind of Christ, and he had the means of knowing 
that mind. It is for secular rulers he prays. “Give concord and peace 


to us and to all that dwell on the earth * * while we render 
obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord, and Master, hast 
given them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent ana 
unspeakable might, that we, knowing the glory and honor which 
thou hast given them, may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing 
Thy therefore, O Lord, 


peace, concord, stability, that they may administer thy government 


resisting will. Grant unto them health. 


whieh Thou hast given them without failure. For Thou, O heavenly 
Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men glory and honor 
Do Thou, Lord, 
direct their counsel according to that which is good and well-pleasing 
[Midweek Services, Aug. 23. Matt. 17:24-27: 22. 


and power over all things that are upon the earth. 


in thy sight.” 


15-22; 23:1-3; 26:62; 64; Luke 23:8, 9; John 18:19-23. Cf. Rom. 
13:1-7; 1 Pet. 2:13:17.) a. J. 
A New Evangelistic Plan 
Automobiles are changing the character of Christian work in 
many parts of this country and Europe. The changes have been 


talked about for some time. This summer they arrived. For years 


1utos have been mentioned in sermons of many preachers, always 


to be deplored and those who ride in them to be condemned when 
they rode on Sundays, and especially during church service hours. 
Now autos are returning the compliment by assisting Christian 
work more than almost anything in these later days. 

and Canada, in England and Scotland, and in 
the 


invented this summer of arranging preaching circuits. 


in this country 


measure in France and Germany, practice has been 


some 
At specified 
hours an auto arrives at church, hall or possibly school house or 
and maybe lay worker 


open air, In it are preachers, singing leader, 


to distribute literature. A service is held, an address made, many 


hands shaken, and as many gocdbyes. An hour later the thing 
is repeated a few miles farther on. In some parts of England, 


where villages are near together, as many as ten services a day are 
reported. 

In Rocky Mountain states this month there are at least a dozen 
autos, some with two evangelists and some with laymen in addition, 
one of the latter the chauffeur, going from settlement to settlement 
without previous arrangement, and preaching, praying, talking, sell- 
ing Bibles and giving away tracts, wherever two or three, many or 
be gathered. Evangelists report the work productive of 


Iew, can 


much good, and news from communities visited, such news arriving 
by the way of missionary societies, is in all cases favorable. 
Schools are being established to train laymen to speak in public. 
These laymen are mature men usually, but a few are students on 
vacation. These laymen supplement the ministers on auto trips. 


Some religious bodies look forward to vast numbers of volunteer 


lay speakers. 

In Connecticut, Ohio, Virginia and Wisconsin, possibly in some 
eireuits 
the 


other ministers stationed in one town have formed 


four to ten times as ldfge as they could have formed under 


and this summer are maintaining preaching 


states, 


horse-and wagon era, 


The old-fashioned Methodist itinerate system has 


services on them. 
come in again, a grip under an auto seat taking the place of the old 
saddle bag. Christian people in small towns, cut off from religious 
privileges, have heard of the new auto plan and are not only appeal- 
ing to missionary societies to arrange tours to include their settle- 
ments, but in some cases are offering to contribute, in company with 
auto that the 
good part of Europe are introducing the 


other settlements, the will make plan feasible. 


America, Canada and a 


automobile. 
Pray and read and read and pray, for a little from God is better 
There is nothing that so abides with 


God: 


than a great deal from men. 
what 
at this day are at such a loss as to some things 


we receive from and the reason *why Christians 


us as 
is because they are 


eontent men’s mouths, without searching 


and kneeling before God to know of him the truth—John Bunyan. 


with what comes from 
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Monday Moods 


“A Book and a Shady Nook” 


i ; ; iY 2 one 
These lines are written during vacation. I am in old Boon 

















County, Kentucky, and out in the country. These parts for me will 
weal , halo ever. Here it was I began my ministry, here it was 
1 married and hither every year for a decade we have come for 
a happy visit with the family at the old homestead. 

Very quietly do I spend my vacations here, but I am in the habit 
ef reading a good many books during my stay. “Far from the 
iding crewd’s ignoble strife’ a good book has even stronger 
influence over me than amid the distractions and multitudinous noises 


tv. I can commune with it better here. I like to read for a 
of an hour or so, and then look up and out over the quiet 


of the « 
quarter 
felds and listen to my friend, the cardinal, as he whistles blithely. 
I like much to reflect thus on what I have read, and when after 
rest to eve and mind, I come back to the printed page with a 
sense of serenity and even exhilaration. I have been here this sum- 


mer but ten days vet and have read some six or seven volumes 


such 


and as many more await my taking them up. They comprise a 
variety of subjects: Fiction, biography, sermons (but one volume), 


1 social Christianity out-bulking all the others. 


and studies i 


| like good fiction, therefore, I took up first with avidity Arnold 
Pennett’s “The Old Wives Tale.” It is a long tale and is full of 
reminders of Charles Dickens’ style. But it is original too. it 
is really a strong work, as different from the average novel of 
today as white lilacs from sunflowers. It is a tale of humdrum, 
every-day life with some successes and many tragedies and defeats. 


It takes the two chief characters from girlhood, to the grave, marries 


them and settles them down midst environments, as unlike as 


Tennyson and Walt Whitman in style,—but this is enough. 


It will please and repay handsomely any one who appreciates fine 
character delineation to read this book. Mr. Bennett certainly has 
an infinite capacity for details. 


Tie Long Roll,” by Mary Johnston, I took up with anticipation 


of pleasure, and I put it down with keen experience of disappoint- 
ment. It, too, is a leng drawn out tale, but it is mostly a narrative 
of the campaigns of the civil war in Virginia rather than a work of 
fiction. As such I should imagine it is valuable. But I prefer 


to get my history in works purely historical, although a real his- 
torical novel, which this is not, may and frequently does illumi- 
nate historical events quite wonderfully. However, the author's 
icture of Stonewall Jackson is fine, though a bit disappointing 
at first, showing him at it does, gaunt, adwward, given to sucking 
many lemons instead of smoking cigars, as Grant did, (a habit 
not less commendable, but just a trifle undramatic); ungrace 


fully mounted on bis “Little Sorrel” and not popular with his 


men in the beginning. But General Jackson is transfigured in the 


end. Steadily does he grow in the estimation of General Lee ani 


the armies until amid a blaze of glory and overwhelming tragedy 
his brave God-fearing spirit takes flight. 

Social Solutions in the Light of Christian Ethics,” by Thomas C. 
Hale of Union Theological Seminary, I read with greatest profit. 
| am giving the book a second reading now. A casual glance at the 
table of contents indicates its value to one desirous of help in 
articulating the church with the great social problems of our age. 
Her re a few chapter headings: “The Social Outlook of Jesus.” 
“What is Our Social Order?” “The Christian Church and a Social 
Program.” “Individualism in the United States.” “The Social 
Proposals of Anarchy.” “The Rise of Socialism.” “Marxian Social- 
ism.” “The City and the Kingdom Dream,” etc., ete. Two sen- 
tences from the author’s preface will show the purpose and spirit 
or his book. “These pages are especially addressed to intelligent 
and earnest Christian men seeking light upon the social message 
ot the religion of Jesus. The aim is to arouse interest and dis- 
cussion, and also to illustrate what seems to the writer should 


e the Christian adult’s way of looking at life.” This book is 


invaluable to the minister, The author’s information was obtained 


first hand. He knows whereof he writes when he defines or seexs 
to Interpret Socialism, Single Tax and the like. He is thoroughly 


Christian in attitude and spirit and he presents, within the compass 
Of S54 pages, technical matter that one could only obtain by the 
clos ding of dozens of volumes. Especially commendable is 
the “Selected Bibliography” which constitutes chapter thirty-two. 


The OK of sermons is by Prof. David Smith of Magee College, 
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Londonderry, Ireland. His writings in the British Weekly and his 
“In the Days of His Flesh” have given Professor Smith wide and 
deserved reputation. This volume, “Man’s Need of God,” is a 
collection of strong and exceedingly readable sermons preached at 
Rlairgowrie. The one on “The Perseverance of Believers” is the 
happiest and only popular presentation of the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints I ever read. Professor Smith distinguishes 
between “falling from grace” and “backsliding.” It is indeed 
ar. extraordinarily beautiful and satisfying sermon. After reading 
it I am of the opinion that I am a Calvinist and have been all the 
time. My friend, the cardinal, is whistling to me and I lay aside 
pen and paper and go to keep an engagement with him in the woods, 
Epcar DeWITT JONES. 


A Tramp Who Was a Hero 


I was curled up on the walk one cold afternoon trying to catch 
a fragment of much needed sleep and to keep warm at the same 
time. That particular spot was made halfway comfortable by the 
piping under the pavement. You see, I was what they call a 
“tramp” dog. I confess I had no home, but that was no fault of 
mine. I had a master once and a comfortable home and I was 
happy. But master was one day called away on a long journey 
and made provision for my lodging at a neighbor’s whom I knew 
from the start I could not succeed in pleasing. In less than a week 
he had nailed up the door of my kennel, and shut off my source of 
supplies. I took the hint and deported myself, spurred on by the 
growing pangs of hunger. 

As I lay there huddled up that cold December afternoon I won- 
dered how long this fast was going to last. The memory of my 
few months of happiness when I was at home and knew how fresh 
meat and clean table-leavings tasted, and received encouraging 
words and gentle patting—all this had faded through the loneli- 
ness and misery of trampdom. 

If I could only prove my right to live, to a home, to kind 
treatment and a place in some child’s heart! I had made advances 
enough, only to have my good intentions misinterpreted. I had gone 
so far as one day to pick up a scarf a child had let slip from her 
shoulders, and proceeded to restore the same, but before I could 
do so a half-dozen pedestrians were chasing me across the street, 
and in the shuffle the scarf was ruined by the feet of one of my 
pursuers. The child burst into tears, and imprecations followed me, 
even far up the alley. That sort of thing had completely discour- 
aged me and I concluded that dogs understand men a great deal 
better than they understand us. 

I do not know how long I lay there thinking of man’s inhuman- 
ity to dogs. I know I fell asleep, and from my sleep was sharply 
aroused by the sound of breaking glass. Looking around I caught 
sight of a man thrusting his arm through a hole in the window of 
the jewelry store near by. No one was passing and it was plain 
the burglar was succeeding in his work. I knew what it all meant. 
I leaped to my feet and as the fellow turned to run I was at his 
heels barking furiously. He cursed me and kicked at me, but that 
only made me more determined. He darted into a dark alley, I 
being close behind. 

On through the length of the narrow’way he ran. By the time 
he emerged into the next thoroughfare where he hoped to have some 
chance of mingling in the holiday throng, he found me close upon 
him. My gatling-gun bark finally attracted the attention of passers- 
by. They surmised the situation and joined in the chase. I gave 
way to no one, and when at last a big policeman nabbed the fleeing 
man and brought him to a standstill I had him by the trousers-leg. 

“It’s no use, gentlemen,” he said with the short breath he had 
left. “If it hadn’t been for that dog and his yelp I’d have got away. 
He’s worth more than the whole bunch of you.” 

Well, there the lane turned and I came into my own. Things hap- 
pened so quickly after that, I really lost track. Mr. Williams, the 
jeweler, actually took me, dirty as I was and steaming from exer- 
tion, and carried me into the store. There I met his wife and the 
sweetest little girl I had ever seen. I was the hero of the hour. 

When finally it came time to close the store, visions of dark 
alleys and cold retreats came back with double force after this little 
taste of heaven, but, to my astonishment, I was bundled up and 
actually carried out to the waiting automobile and away we sped. 

“Listen!” said the sweet little girl, laughingly shaking her finger 
in my inquiring face. “Just as soon as we get home I’m going to 
tie a pretty pimk ribbon about your neck and you are going ta 
be my playmate forever and forever. And how does that suit you?” 

I suppose in answer I embarrassed them all, for I barked all the 
way home, and danced about so that my mistress could hardly keep 
my wrap about me. My day of grace had begun.—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 





A good teacher always rejoices when his pupils pass to a greater 
one. 

If we philosophize, the scarecrows of life fade into mere occult 
apparitions.—Lillian Sincere Ahrens. 
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Materialism; ‘The Way Out 


Errrors’ NOoTI 


especially the state universities, are hostile to religion in their temper and teaching. 
ened and cultivated to the point of injustice by the provincial and sectarian religious press, 


BY KARL E. GUTHE. 


The impression prevails among uninformed people that the higher institutions of learning, ani 


This impression has been deep 
The universities have been 


conceived of as a sort of heathen mission field to be evangelized by the churches from the outside. Now at last they are 


waking up to the task of teaching religion from the inside. 
of the good signs that sectarianism is fading out. 


That this is possible despite sectarian sensitiveness is one 
At the University of Michigan a plan has been worked out for 


certain instructors, representing every department of the university to co-operate in offering courses on religion. For 


} 


some of these regular credit is given. 
The first of these by Professor Guthe, rich with 
The other two will follow in subsequent issues. 


recently as part cf this plan. 


authority in tke field of physics, we are giving our readers this week. 


Others are of a more popular character. 


We have in hand three addresses given 


significance because of its author’s 


Certainly they will do much to redeem university life from the charge of “godlessness.” 


l. With great hesitancy I speak to you 
upon one of the great problems of humanity, 
because I realize fully that I lack a thor- 
ough knowledge in philosophical as well 
as in biological and physiological matters. 
Such knowledge seems to me to be essen- 
tial for one who wishes to speak with au- 
thority upon the subject. However I have 
thought a good deal about it and now have 
found a solution offering me a certain sat- 
isfaction, though it may have been obtained 
by passing along a road which many of you 
would not follow 

I sincerely believe that each man must 
solve the problem in his own way by a 
method best adapted to his temperament, 
his scientific and religious attitude. So I 
present what I have to say, simply as a per- 
sonal view without claiming that it is the 
only correct view. But I wish to impress 
you with the importance of the problem and 
to show that it is your duty to devote 
earnest thought to its solution. You have 
during these years of university life won- 
derful opportunities, offered only to a small 
percentage of our American youth. 

Unfortunately the university is by too 
many looked upon only as a sort of tutor 
who drills you for a certain profession and 
gives you the small amount of book learn- 
ing needed in later life. But only he is a 
true student who combines with a serious 
preparation profession a 
yearning for knowledge as a means of devel- 
oping his mental faculties and of reaching 
+ position of thoughtful independence in 


for his chosen 


scientific matters. 
Back of human culture and civilization 
we find as the moving power this desire to 


find an answer for the many questions pre- 
sented by the varied experiences of our life. 
[wo widely different methods have been 


employed towards their solution. 

a. The purely contemplative method of 
ancient and medieval times, with its at- 
tempts to construct a satisfactory world 
picture by deduction from general abstract 
principles. 

b. The much younger scientific 
which applies the reasoning power, first to 


method 


the investigation of simple phenomena or 
of a small, evidently similar group of phe- 
nomena, and starting from these, tries to 
reach the goal by systematic generaliza- 
tions. With this latter method as the 
parent of materialism we have mainly to 
deal today. 

2. The method of science is simple and 
sure. It builds up a system of laws, tested 
by experiment and applicable at first in 
limited fields only. But as it advances, it 
is found that some laws which have been 
established for apparently dissimilar phe- 
nomena can be combined into a larger law. 
Every now and then a genius arises with 
clearer vision than all his predecessors 
possessed and he at once lifts us to a higher 


point of view. I like to compare this con- 


stant advance with the exploitation of an 
unknown land. We climb from hill to 
mountain and on to still higher peaks. 





The greater an elevation we reach the more 
distinctly we see just how the mountain 
ranges connect the different points reached 
by our predecessors; and our delighted eye 
enjoys views which they could hardly 
imagine as being possible. 

Let me remind you how by the discovery 
of the law of gravitation the great Newton 
comprised within the one, marvelously sim- 
ple mathematical relation all those restrict- 
ed laws, known up to that time, the law of 
freely falling bodies, of the periodicity of 
the tides, of the motion of the moon and 
Kepler’s laws of the motion of the planets. 
The 19th century is especially noteworthy 
for the rapid advancement of science. It 
seemed as if mankind were reaching by 
leaps and bounds the highest goal, the dis- 
covery of a single formula whose applica- 
tion would in every case lead to a satis- 
1actory solution of any given problem. 

There was the law of conservation of 
energy which suddenly revealed the closest 
relation between different branches of phy- 
sies formerly considered as being entirely 

sconne 1. The nature « hes was sat- 
isfactorily explained by the assumption of 
irregular motion of the smallest particles 
of a body; and thus the science of thermal 
phenomena was closely linked to that of 
mechanics and the theory of gases.—Max- 
well gave us the electromagnetic theory of 
light, a set of equations, governing electric 
phenomena as well as those of light. Chem- 
ists were able to produce by synthesis in the 
laboratory organic substances found only 
in living bodies.—Darwin’s immortal work 
supplied the biologists with the principle 
of evolution, 

The great success of the physical sciences 
called for an application of their laws in 
other fields. Physiological research showed, 
that mental processes are closely connected 
with the development of the structure of 
definite organs, that pleasure or pain follow 
the stimulating of certain nerves, that the 
removal of gray matter from the brain is 
accompanied by a cessation of intelligence. 
I remind you also of the interesting results 
in psvchologieal vhenevet 
mental operations are concerned in phys- 
iological reactions, 2 relatively much great- 
er time is required for a nerve center to 
perform its adjustments, than when a mere- 
ly mechanical or non-mental response is 
needed. In short, it has been proven beyond 
any doubt that there exists a close connec- 
tion between brain reaction, measured by 
physical and chemical means, and mental 
effort. 

Can we blame the scientists of those days 
that, fired with the enthusiasm, born by 
recent discoveries they hoped for an expla- 
nation of every phenomenon in nature on 
the basis of a molecular hypothesis, that 
they expected to be able to prove how defi- 
nite combinations and arrangements of ma- 
terial particles can produce and are the only 
cause of life, consciousness and mental pro- 


reactions, that, 


cesses? 
But right here the question must have 





arisen: “How is it possible that personality, 
this by-product of physical and chemical 
reactions of the brain cells, remains one and 
the same, while as we know the origina- 
tors of the mind, the cells, die and disappear 
from the body, while new ones take their 
place?” or “How is it possible that this 
product has such a profound influence upon 
the material world that it can chain the 
forces of nature and compel them to do its 
bidding, though it owes them its existence?” 

3. Before proceeding tv a discussion of 
this problem of matter and mind, let us 
first consider just what physical science in 
its widest sense can actually do and what it 
ean reasonably hope to do, without encoun- 
tering serious opposition from anyone who 
has a knowledge of the subject. 

Scientists have an unbounded belief that 
this universe is a reasonable universe; 
they are convinced that every phenomenon 
in the outer -world must proceed according 
to definite unchangeable laws. Wherever 
the same conditions are produced, indepen- 
dent of time and place, the same results 
must follow. Thus certain laws of nature, 
expressed in mathematical terms have been 
discovered in physics; for example, that of 
universal gravitation, the laws of reflection 
and refraction of light and the various laws 
governing electric and magnetic action. 
They have been found to be exact under 
whatever conditions they have been tested. 
But let us keep in mind: These laws are 
mathematical expressions for the quantita- 
tive relations between physical concepts. 
They do not explain the nature of these 
quantities nor the ultimate cause of the 
phenomena. 

From the first, provisional explanations 
have been attempted, but they had to be 
remodeled as science advanced. It is of 
especial significance that in all the many 
changes of theories, the experimental laws 
remained unchanged. 

Though we need hypotheses in our work, 
science is not a system of hypotheses, but 
a system of experimental facts. We con- 
sider hypotheses simply as embellishments, 
which, like garments, may be takekn off and 
clfinged, as soon as they do not longer fit 
growing science. We have always been able 
to substitute for the old theories better ones, 
of wider scope, and often simpler and more 
reasonable. And with all this, the more we 
know of the universe and the better we 
learn to measure the quantitative relations 
between different phenomena, the more nu- 
merous become the suggestions of order and 
the more excitingly near do we come to & 
satisfactory demonstration of this feeling 
that the universe as a whole is subject 
to law and order. I believe it is the hope of 
every true scientist that mankind will im 
the end be able to discover the world for- 
mula, the expression as well of the minutest 
as of the grandest physical phenomena 
known to mankind. The great mathematt- 
cian Laplace told us what the human mind 
would be able to accomplish, after this dis- 
covery had been made. 
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Having a knowledge of the exact positions 
and motions of every material particle in 
the universe, we could by an application 
of this law, not only predict the future, 
but by working backward, clear up the 
mysteries of the past, just as the astron- 
omers from a study of the orbit and 
motion of a comet can predict the day of 
its appearance or tell us just when it must 
have been visible in former centuries. 

Let us not say that this beautiful dream 
can never become reality. I myself believe 
that every scientist should work towards 
the solution of this grand problem, even if 
it seems now to be forever beyond our 
reach. 

4. Now materialism will say that when 
this utopian state of intellect has been 
reached, and perhaps long before that time, 
we shall be able to explain consciousness, 
our hopes and fears by the molecular ar- 
rangements of nerve cells and by a measure- 
ment of their physical and chemical re- 
actions. Such a conclusion, however, seems 
to me to be unwarranted and at this point 
I must part company with the materialist. 
I believe that he has a much higher opinion 
of the power of explanation of the physical 
sciences than the physicist himself, though 
after what I have just said about them, you 
can hardly accuse me of being very pessi- 
mistic in my estimate of the possibilities 
of science. Since my main argument hinges 
on this point that the materialist over- 
estimates the value of scientific explana- 
tion, let us consider for a few minutes 
just what we actually know about the 
physical world, this combination of matter 
and motion, upon which the materialist 
bases his faith. 

I have mentioned the law of gravitation 
as one of our great laws and asserted that 
a law is simply an expression of scientific 
facts. How do we explain gravitation? 
Well, at the present time we do not attempt 
to do it, and the great Newton himself did 
not do it. It is true, some people thought 
they found an explanation by saying that 
mass had an “innate” power of attracting 
other masses. But we do not longer believe 
in such a mysterious, soul-like longing of 
matter for matter. All we know, is, that 
a certain equation governs the interaction 
of bodies, separated in space. And even if 
we could show that it is a result of a 
eertain strained condition of the ether, we 
would not have solved the question. 

Matter is 2 valuable concept and tool for 
the expression of physical equations. We 
may measure certain phenomena connected 
with it, for example the weight of a piece 
of lead. , We may even, in course of time, 
be able to show how an atom is made up 
of electric charges, the electrons which by 
their arrangement in space and by their 
relative motion, determine the properties of 
the atom. But then, how about these elec- 
trons and the properties with which we 
must endow them? 

Or let us take the law of conservation of 
energy. We believe in the existence of 
energy and know the exact relations be- 
tween what we call the different forms of 
energy. It presents itself to us in different 
ways, kinetic energy, potential energy, 
electrical energy, heat, etc.; and we can 
measure it as such, i. e., from the partic- 
ular point of view under which it appears 
to the limited range of one of our sense 
organs. 

An electric cell,—for example a dry bat- 
tery,—produces an electric current and it 
is usually stated that the cause for the cur- 
rent is the chemical reaction going on in the 
cell. On the other hand, if a current is sent 
through a solution of sulphuric acid, we 
notice that it is accompanied by a produc- 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen, and it is 
usually said that in this case the current 
is the cause of the chemical reaction. Now, 
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have we any right, except perhaps for 
didactic reasons, to call anyone of these 
reactions, all of which are going on at the 
same time, the cause of the others? We 
can measure each form of energy with great 
exactness, and have found that there exists 
in every phenomenon an equivalence be- 
tween the different forms; but that is all 
and indeed it is all that is needed in phy- 
sics. 


I cannot help but feel that this so-called 
transformation of energy, one form being 
the cause of the other, is only a crude 
interpretation of the actual phenomenon. I 
much rather believe in a cause lying behind 
the phenomenon as a whole, and that on 
account of our limitations it appears to us 
only under different aspects and that we 
have been unable so far to understand its 
whole meaning. 


I have given these examples in order to 
emphasize my point that we may under- 
stand the exact mechanical movement of 
the world machinery; we may, as science 
advances, get a clearer insight into the 
minutest details of this marvelous system 
of matter, force and energy, but even the 
most advanced mechanical theory will only 
enable us to see the machinery, measure 
the size of its parts, determine the exact 
time when one part will interlink with 
another and calculate the effect upon other 
parts of the machinery. 

Our body with its sense organs I take 
to be mechanical instruments given us for 
the examination of the material world, to 
help us in an understanding of its working. 
Do not let us attempt to use them for the 
investigation of a world for which they 
are blind. As any other mechanical] instru- 
ments they cannot and will not see apy- 
thing, beyond the material world. 

5. The materialist will doubtless pity me 
for making such futile attempts to under- 
stand the nature of matter and energy. 
“Why,” he exclaims, “it is all so simple, 
there is nothing whatever behind these con- 
cepts; they are here, that is all. It is 
folly to try to see something which does 
not exist at all.” 

But just this negative attitude is the 
weak point of the materialistic theory. A 
power to state fully, not only what is, but 
also what is not, has not been acquired by 
any of the sons of man. It is indeed the 
greatest stimulus in research that in course 
of time so many things have been discovered 
of whose existence nobody in former times 
ever dreamed. 

6. Now let us turn to the most important 
point of all, the cause of mental processes. 
The materialist admits the existence of the 
mind, but considers it merely as a by-pro- 
duct of the physical and chemical reactions 
of the brain cells. It seems to me taat 
we cannot afford to have a by-product ap- 
pear in our world machinery. As I have 
said before the whole attitude of science 
reflects our conviction that there is order 
and unity in the word, that the physical 
universe is at least a rational unity what- 
ever else it may be, and that it works ac- 
cording to a definite plan. A by-product 
would make the whoe plan an unsatis- 
factory one. I cannot see how a materialist 
can get around this difficulty. I agree fully 
with him that there is no room for the 
soul in his mechanical world picture. But 
why shall we be content with looking at 
it only from one point of view? 

Energy in a physical sense is observed 
and studied from one point of view only, 
but it has nothing whatever to do with the 
mind. Energy is due to the motion of parti- 
cles of matter or due to certain strains in 
material bodies or in ether filling all space. 
It is a phenomenon of extension, i. e., it 
must have space at its disposal before it 
can reveal itself. How about the mind? 
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if it is a form of mechanical energy, where 
is the space it occupies and how would it 
affect the law of conservation of energy, if 
there were any measurable interaction be- 
tween the mind and physical energy? I for 
one do not wish to have quantity of life 
interfere with physical measurements. The 
mind cannot by itself move things; physical 
energy is a thing entirely apart from it. 
As far as scientific investigations of the 
material world are concerned we should 
undertake them from the materialistic point 
of view. But with as much right may we 
demand that life and consciousness shall not 
be measured by physical instruments nor by 
such mechanical contrivances, as our eye, 
or other organs of our body. 

The great German physiologist DuBois- 
Reymond says very correctly: “Even the 
unattainable ideal of Laplace’s mind will be 
unable to understand consciousness on a 
mechanical hypothesis.” 

Haekel by his unwarranted assumption, 
that small material particles have a kind 
of mind, an undeveloped memory, simply 
relegates the inexplicable to the atom, 
instead of tackling the difficulty where it 
actually occurs. Even, if we admit this 
proposition, is it not still more wonderful 
and inexplicable, that from the conglomera- 
tion of these innumerable “molecular” 
minds, there results an idea of our person- 
ality as a complete unit? No introspection 
can lead us to a recognition of different sub- 
divisions of our “Ego.” 

7. I do not see the slightest reason for 
quarreling about the two aspects under 
which the world appears to us. Just as in 
the study of transformation of energy the 
most satisfactory view was obtained by the 
assumption of the existence of something 
larger than the different forms under which 
it appears to us, so let us also in this case 
place personality, including both body and 
mind, above any one-sided view of it. Are 
we not constantly met by experiences which 
show that this is the only reasonable atti- 
tude to take? 

Only a few days ago most of us listened 
to a fine concert in University Hall. Let 
us describe just what we experienced. There 
was a combination of vibrating strings, of 
compressions and rarefactions in the air, 
transferred from the instruments to our 
ears. They, in their turn, produced certain 
molecular vibrations in our nerves and pos- 
sibly some material changes in the mech- 
anism of our brain. Is that, what we en- 
joyed? I think we all forgot for a time the 
material aspect, in spite of the importance, 
absolute necessity and undisputed reality of 
the physical phenomena. As a physicist I 
am a materialist, interested in the wave- 
forms and their numerical relations, as a 
lover of music I am an idealist, delighted 
with the harmony of music and feeling the 
pleasure, which it prouuces. No one has 
the right to tell me that, because I am the 
one, I cannot possibly be the other one too. 

Our intellect may understand every one 
of the mechanical processes which lead to 
the development of a plant from the seed, 
which make it flower and fruit, but all our 
knowledge, as much as is needed for a full 
appreciation of nature cannot give us the 
pleasure which even the most unscientific 
person may experience in his admiration of 
a beautiful flower. 

Naturally the question will arise: “Which 
of the two aspects is the more important?” 
This I cannot answer definitely; it seems 
to me to be a matter of taste. To the ques- 
tion: “Which is more valuable, the 
beautiful shape or the fragrance of the 
rose?” I can only answer by stating which 
I personally prefer. 

If you eee a beautiful picture, is it the 
patches of paint which you admire? Only 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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From a Presbyterian Point of View 
An Editorial in The Presbyterian Advance (Nashville), With Some Editorial Correspondence 


A CONSISTENT “CAMPBELLITE” 
CONTEMPORARY. 


that we use the 


Let it be said, first of all, 
otfensive sense, 


word “Campbellite” in no 
but simply because it 18 the word by which 
that body of Christian people called Disciples, 
'y Christians, is best known in the 


or simply 
in which this paper circulates. 


territory 

If consistency is a jewel, then The Chris- 
tian Century, a weekly paper published at 
Chicago in the interest of the Disciples, will 
have its crown well studded, for it is the 
only “Campbellite” paper of which we know 
that stands consistently for the great “plea, 
which was the very center of the movement 
inaugurated and promoted by Alexander and 
Thomas Campbell. That “plea” was for 
unity, and our brethren of the “Campbellite” 
persuasion continually have much to say 
about their “plea.” They preach it on all 
occasions, but, we regret to have to say, 
they seldom furnish good evidence of a sin- 
cere effort to practice it. 

The very existence of the Disciples is an 
appeal for Christian unity. In the early 
days they insisted upon the Bible as the only 
creed. They recognized no ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Each Christian must take his stand 
upon ‘the Bible alone and, there being no 
human organization which had the right to 
furnish an au...oritative interpretation of the 
Word of God, it followed that each Chris- 
tian was to be left to interpret it for himself. 
Throughout eir history the “Campbellites” 
have insisted that all sects and divisions are 
contrary to the Word of God—for which 
position they have good ground in such pas- 
sages as I Cor. 3-4—and that, as in the be- 
ginning, there should be but one spiritual 
brotherhood. We are ready to say, too, that 
in our judgment this body of Christians has 
done more than any other to hold before 
Christian people generally the conception of 
Christian unity, and it has led the rest of us 
to see that divisions based upon narrow inter- 
pretations are harmful. 

While all this is true, it must be admitted 
that, as a whole, our “Campbellite” brethren 
have not practiced and are not practicing 
their plea. While proclaiming against sects 
and sectarianism, they have become almost if 
not quite the most sectarian of all the sects. 
While insisting upon the Bible as the only 
ereed, they have come to insist upon a 
specific interpretation of the Scriptures as ab- 
solutely essential to fellowship with them 
and, in its practical outworkings, as essen- 
tial to salvation. While opposed to all eccles- 
iastical authority, they demand that as a 
prerequisite of Christian union all men must 
accept this interpretation as the only one 
which is correct and authoritative. 

While this is the attitude assumed by 
“Campbellites” as a whole, it is encouraging 
to know that some of them are earnestly ad- 
vocating a return to the principles of the 
leader of this party 
fellowship is our 


Campbells, and the 
wihin the ‘Campbellite” 
Chicago contemporary, The Christian Cen- 
tury. To illustrate the position of our con- 
temporary: Some months ago its editors were 
asked how a Congregational church and a 
Disciple church in a certain city could be 
united, offering a concrete case of possible 
union. In replying to the question, The 
Christian Century said: “The only basis up- 
on which union negotiations can proceed is 
the clear, frank acknowledgement that both 
churches are Christian churches, that the 
Congregational congregation is a church of 
Christ and the Disciple congregation is a 


church of Christ. The validity of the Chris- 
tian character and status of the individuals 
of each group may not be called in question 
by the other. This equality of Christian sta- 
tus may be granted—is granted—by the 
Disciples without the slightest compromise of 
conviction. There is no reason whatever why 
the Disciples in Milwaukee or any other city 
may not accept the full consequences of this 
attitude and give their unreserved fellowship 
to Congregationalists or any other Chris- 
tians who may wish to practice union with 
them, without raising the question of re- 
baptism.” 

In a later editorial our contemporary asks 
the following pertinent questions: “Are the 
Disciples bound down to denominational prac- 
tices and traditions, to a human creed—albeit 
unwritten—to their own private interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture, in such a way as to 
render them a further complication of the 
union problem instead of a potent factor 
in the solution of it? 

“Have the Disciples developed an_insti- 
tutional life which stimulates the same sec- 
tarian prejudices as flourish in all denomina- 
tions, reinforced by a not undeserved pride in 
the marvelous growth of their body? 

‘Do the men of light and leading, the 
officials of the various societies, for example, 
feel more sensitive in the matter of their 
adjustment to the “denominational? con- 
sciousness of the Disciples than to ...e great 
ideals of unity which the Disciples were bora 
to promote?” 

It is evident that The Christian Century 
thinks these questions must be answered in 
the affirmative, but it is persuaded that “it 
is unthinkable that the main body of our 
people will fall back into the sectarian pit 
from which they have been digged.” It adds: 
“That Thomas Campbell believed there was 
absolutely no good or vital reason why even 
the churches of his day should be divided, is a 
fact of history. That the apparent excuses 
for division have greatly diminished since his 
day nobody will dispute,” and it is persuaded 
that “our ultimate testimony to Christen- 
dom will be in harmony with Thomas Camp- 
bell’s declaration and address and with the 
ideal which has inspired us since 1809.” 
We believe our contemporary is a true 
prophet and we congratulate jit on both its 
consistency and its courage. 


The following letter was sent to Dr. 
Clarke upon reading his kindly 
editorial in The Presbyterian Advance which 


we republish above: 


James EF. 


“My dear Dr. Clarke:—I have just read 
with much interest your editorial in the issue 
of July 13. It is certainly encouraging to 
have not only one’s immediate brethren ap- 
proving the stand The Christian Century has 
taken but to find such discerning sympathy 
in other Christian bodies as is represented by 
your editorial. I cannot, however, repress the 
prompting to speak to you about your use of 
the title “Campbellite.” Not many papers 
use that word any more. It hurts our feel- 
ings. We do not want to be “Campbellites,” 
we want to be Christians. It has never been 
adopted or used by our people, although in 
some regions, possibly, as you say, in the 
region where your paper circulates, it is the 
name commonly applied to us by others. I 
wish you might have yielded to the better 
prompting which the apology in your opening 
paragraph discloses and have used some other 
word to designate us. In certain forms of 
speech it sounds a bit invidious, perhaps to say 
“the Christians,” as when Methodists, Pres- 


byterians, ete., are mentioned and then come 
“the Christians.” I confess that I do not like 
to be designated in that connection in that 
way myself, but the title Disciple is just as 
usable as wfetnodist or Presbyterian and js 
perfectly acceptable to us. Cannot you edu- 
cate your people to speak of us by our right 
name by doing so yourself? 

“I find much in The Advance to commend. 
Your paper has outlook and vision and appeals 
to me as one of the best religious papers | 
receive. We quote from you many times as 
you no doubt have observed. Very sincerely 
yours, CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison.” 





Dear Brother Morrison: Accept my thanks 
for your very kind letter of July 18. It is 
perfectly evident that you discovered that 
my use of the word “Campbellites” was 
not intended as a slight or to hurt any one. 
I knew perfectly well that it might hurt 
some, yet I deliberately used it—though it 
is not my custom to do so—for the purpose 
that I had in view. You discovered, of 
course, that my aim is to promote the spirit 
of church union. The thing that I par- 
ticularly desired to do in that editorial was 
to impress upon our readers that within the 
body of people that they know as “Camp- 
bellites” there exists the broad Christian 
spirit which your paper manifests. It was 
in order to make this point that I used the 
word which I know is objectionable to many. 
I considered it for my purposes the least of 
two evils, the other evil being that our 
readers would fail to see the point. 

Possibly you do not realize what is true— 
that there exist very many people in this 
part of the country who think that “Camp- 
bellite” and “Disciples” are entirely different 
sets of people. Indeed, it was a remark to 
this effect, by an intelligent minister, which 
led me to the use of the objectionable word 
in quotation marks. I feel that to speak 
of your. people as “Disciples” would leave 
the impression that I was not writing about 
the body of Christian people popularly de- 
scribed throughout this section by *the word 
“Campbellite,” and I am sorry to have to 
say that in this part of the country it is 
rather difficult to bring our people to see 
that the spirit which you manifest is to any 
appreciable extent prevalent in your body. 
In Nashville, for instance, where there are 
twenty-seven Christian churches, I under- 
stand twenty-five of them have practically 
no fellowship with the two which represent 
the broader type, although these two are not 
as broad as the “Christian Century.” 

All of this is my apology for the use of 
he term in this particular case, and, indeed, 
one of the things which I have been attempt- 
ing to do is to educate our readers to speak 
of you by the more acceptable name. I as- 
sure you that I thoroughly appreciate your 
criticism and protest on this point and want 
you to understand the reason that I used 
the word. If you have been reading the 
paper long, you would discover that only in 
exceptional cases have I used it. 

Permit me to reciprocate your kind words 
about the “Advance” by saying that both 
Dr. Wigginton and myself feel in some way 
that The Christian Century is more perfectly 
in accord with our own spirit and purposes 
than any other paper that comes to our 
table. We want you to consider that we 
are right with you in a broad outlook and 
in the desire for the promotion of practical 
Christian unity. Very cordially yours, 

Jas, E. CLARKE. 
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Section XXXIV. The Prophet of Consolation. 


August 27. Text for Special Study, Isaiah 40. 


1. THE LENGTHENING EXILE. 
The formal period cf the exile lasted from 
s96 B. C.. the date of the destruction of Jeru- 
538 B. C. when the decree of Cyrus 
the captive nations held within his 


salem. t 


rave t 

dominion the privilege of return to their 
former homes. Jeremiah had spoken of this 
period as the seventy years of captivity. 
(der 29:10), and the author of the apocalyp- 
tie book of Daniel in later days referred to 
it as t “seven weeks” of years, or forty- 
nine vears (Dan. 9:25). It was actually 
about a half century in duration, although 
for mest of the Jewish people who were re- 
moved to the East it had no end, for very 
few of them availed themselves of the priv- 


jlege of return. 


In the early part of this period Jeremiah 
was the mitor of the scattered Hebrews in 


Palestine, and later in Egypt. He even wrote 
letters of counsel to those of his countrymen 
rho had been taken to Babylonia (Jer. 29:1 
Ezekiel was the friend and shepherd of a 
group of the people dwelling in Tel-abib, 
m the river Chebar. But neither of these 
prophets survived beyond the middle period 
of the evile, and meantime the conditions 
industrial and religious gradually ehanged 
and new dangers appeared 

It was natural that at first the people in 


Babylonia should be depressed and = dis- 
eartel yy their condition, particularly 
after the news reached them that Jerusalem 
had fallen But this mood wore away. 
Gradually the opportunities: of the new land 
ppealed to them, the old homesickness for 


the hills of Palestine vielded to an apprecia- 


tion of the land in which their lot was cast, 
Babylonia was the center of the world it 

litical and commercial interest. The cara- 
vans of all nations journeyed across the 


desert to reach it, and the ships of many 
lands sailed up from the Persian gulf to 
ck at its quays Its palaces and temples 


re t vonder of the world, in co nparisor 
it] the most ambitious structures in 
Jerusale seemed insignificant. If the Babyv- 
nia inated the world in matters whi 
ertained to industrial, military and _ polit 
ical -s, why was not their religion also 
nti o / 
I} t e? umeng the more alert and 
OUTESSIN f Israel’s sons in Babylonia was 
t ‘ wortunities which their post- 
tior ened to then nd to identify them 
8 5 sely as possible with the world 
nt the } wen thrown, Some of 
: to have succeeded bevond ex: 
tat s. f t modern discoveries are to 
trust lewis nerchants o¢ upied ead 
ing = in ft mereantile cireles of the 
great cit The visi f the old life with 
its ship of Jehovah, its sacrifies and 
ritu f the temple and its lovalty to the 
‘tutions of Israel gradually faded out in 
u f su lreams of success as 
ere { in the atmosphere of this great 
" ipita What would have been the 
sult if these Jews dwelling in the various 
pron Babplen had actually given up 
ny r tional faith and abandoned totally 
the} terest in the religion of their fathers? 
It is tieult ture to ourselves such 
a it 


| yet that was the very 





problem which confronted the more sensitive 
and loyal spirits as the lengthening exile 
wore on without promise of return and the 
people exchanged their look up to the hills 
from whence their help had come for the 
horizontal look along the highways of com- 
merce and the roads which offered new ad- 
venture in the east. 


2. THE UNKNOWN PROPHET. 

But God has never left himself without 
witness. Even among heathen people there 
have always been those who have caught 
some vision of the divine purpose, and have 
spoken it to their fellowmen. Much more in 
a group possessing the insight and experi- 
ence of the Jews were there some spirits who 
watched through the night and waited with 
hope and confidence the dawning of the morn- 
ing. To most of their countrymen there was 
no such future. . It seemed probable that 
the fortunes of war had obliterated foreve1 
the name of Israel from the tablets of the 
world, Why should this little people expect 
immunity from these laws which had wiped 
from the record of history so many nations 
in the pathway of Assyrian and Babylonian 
conquest? The dominant mood was one ot 
skepticism and fatalism. But the voice ot 
prophecy had not ceased, 

Somewhere among these scattered exiles 
in Babylonia there was a preacher or such 
insight and confidence that he was enabled 
to give his fellow Hebrews a series of mes- 
sages exceeding in force and illumination 
any that prophecy had yet yielded to the 
religious life of Israel. Ihe words of this 
unknown prophet finds record in chapters 
41) to 55 of our present Book of Isaiah. The 
reasons for this decision, which is now held 
by a very large and incleasing list of biblical 
students, can only be imperfectly indicated 
here. It is quite clear to all readers, no mat- 
ter what their inclinations may be regarding 


~ 


he unity or analysis of the Book of Isaiah, 


iat with Chapter 40 the reader passes from 
the world of Isaiah the son of Amoz, whose 
public career lasted from 739 to 701 B. C., 
into that of the exile in Babylon, more than 
a century later. There is no variation of 


opinion from this point. More than this. 
the change is not merely one of time, but of 
literary form, grammatical habit, voeab- 
lary and essential ideas as well, There 


vould perhaps be a certain sentimental satis- 
faction in believing that the Book of Isaiah 
Was a continuous series of messages from 
one great prophet. But the facts are over- 
whelmingly against such a view, and it is 
easier to admit that the writer of the later 
portions of the book lived in a different 
time and under different circumstances from 
Isaiah, than to give satisfactory explanation 
of the radical differences which appear in 
the comparison of the two sections of the 
Book. All that ean be said with confidence 
is that in some manner this anonymous 
prophetic work became attached to the au- 
thentic messages of the great Isaiah, per- 
haps because it was natural that a great 
evangelical message like this should be 
credited to the leading prophet in the earlier 
life of Israel. 

The names by which this section of Isaiah 


and its author are known are various, It 
is called the Second Isaiah, the Evange:ecal 
Prophecy, the Rhapsody of Zion Redeemed, 
the Great Unknown, and the Prophet of Con- 
solation. At first sight it would seem strange 
that a section of prophecy so beautiful and 
impressive as this should have no name at- 
tached to it. But a moment’s consideration 
removes this ditliculty. The preaching of 
this prophet and the group which he repre- 
sented was essentially hostile to the govern- 
ment of Babylonia, and was the prediction ot 
its early fall. Such statements could not be 
made public without great danger to the 
pracher and his friends. It is probable that 
the messages circulated as more or less conti- 
dential and secret documents, like those of 
the later apocalypses. More than this, it 
must be remembered that literary possession 
and authorship were not regarded as impor- 
tant in the earlier centuries of the world’s 
literature, Many of the greatest produe- 
tions of antiquity are entirely anonymous, 
and in other instances traditional opinion 
regarding their authorship has been shown 
to be erroneous. Even among biblical books 
the examples of Job and the Book of He- 
brews are only two of a conspicuous list of 
works whose authors are unknown. 


3. THE TOTTERING GODS. 

The essential elements of this great sec- 
iton of the Book of Isaiah are four. They 
ure not organized jnto separate and detailed 
statement, but are mingled like the motifs 
ot a great piece of music, recurring at inte) 
vals and interweaving themselves in the pro 
gress of the work. These four notes o1 
motifs are, (1) the assurance of God’s love 
and his pardoning grace, with the confident 
expectation that the nation is soon to emerge 
from its thraldom in Babylonia and to re- 
store its ancient institutions; (2) tlrat 
Jehovah, its God from the earliest days, js 
not for a moment to be compared in strength 
and wisdom with the man-made gods of 
Babylonia, which the thoughtless Hebrews 
were Jikely to invest with a power and dig- 
nity far beyond their desert; (3) the con- 
fident prediction that Cyrus of Persia, who 
was even at that moment operating in the 
north and east, would ere long sweep down 
upon the decadent Babylonian empire and 
master its fortresses, thus bringing deliver- 
ance to its subject races; (4) and lastly the 
supreme levels of this great utterance are 
reached in the prophesies relating to the 
Servant of Jehovah, whose work is essential 
to the progress of the kingdom of God, and 
who though in humiliation and distress, is 
not to be defeated of his ultimate success 
and reward, 

Of these four notes the first is diffused 
through the entire work. It is the opening 
word of chapter 40 which constitutes ou 
special study in this section, and almost 
every chapter of the great mtessage contains 
some recurring word regarding the provi- 
dential and fatherly love of Jehovah for his 
people and their return to their ancient home, 
But even more insistent is the emphasis upon 
the second motif. It was the constant 
danger that the people would yield them- 
selves to a hopeless acquiescence to their 
present condition, because of their conviction 
that the gods of Babylonia were greater 
than Jehovah. If not, why had th the 
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people of the Covenant, s fered defeat ar 

spoliation at the hands of these servants 
Bel, Nebo and the other s of the Baby- 

lonian pantheon The gorgeousness of the 


temples and the ritual with whi h these gods 

honored seems to throw the fhgure | 
Jehovah into complete eclipse it was the 
prophet’s task to present the rea) facts in 
their true light, and t make clear that the 
gods hom they were tempted t reverem 

‘ ess than thing and vanity In such 
" wes s 40:1]8-21 $1:21-26, 44:9-l, 

7 this theme is given emphatik itment 
With ne sarcasm the pi wet shows the 
' ous nature of t id manufactur the 

Inlesaness of the s themselves vhen 

nfronted it rd ind that they shouid 
predict the future or even tell something of 
t past and the present, and the certainty 
that ultimately they wou ‘ irried forth 
as a part of th Ba ! teriy 

" ai the much ss people 

ut their tf t . vort ess a tait 
\ ! ‘ r¢ rol ! T wimir- 
en lt ! . rop t 
4. THE COMING OF CYRUS. 

The third moti i « prophet is t 
<= 1 ‘ ! j tring 
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5. THE FOUR VOICES (Chap. 40). 
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nessengers are 


sent to announce 







THE 


that Jehovah is leading his host homeward 
by a path made straight across the desert. 
And then after a splendid description of 
the power of God in contrast with the futil- 
itv of idol worship, the fourth voice is 
heard, giving assurance of the power of Jeho- 
vah mediated to his people in the moment 


of their need. Far greater is that powe1 
than any possessed by athletes in the Baby- 
lonian field sports and contests. kven such 
strong men fall at last, but they that wait 
upon Jehovah actuany increase in strength. 
me of them, the greater leaders, mount 
vith wings as eagles: a larger numbet 


of lesser power may run and not be wearied: 


it even the least have the assurance that 
} the strength of God and by his spirit 
they may welk and not faint. 


Materialism; The Way Out 


Continued from page 


the most unappreciative will not see at the 


same time a representation of an idea, a 
motive which the painter has tried to ex- 
press. It is this which makes the deepest 


impression upon us. 
Study the motion of a machine, its vari- 
ous parts and the manner in which they are 
linked together. Do not wish to know 
what it is intended to do and inquire about 
the inventive genius who conceived the idea 
of building it? Do not consider the 
originator as more important than his 


you 


you 


work? 
You have perchance a friend who has the 
misfortune of being a cripple. You love him 


certainly not for his form, but you know 


that in his misshapen body there lives a 
mind that you admire. 

Our admiration of the genius who con- 
ceives the idea of a wonderful machine, our 


delight in a beautiful flower, our desire of 
helping our fellowman when he is in need— 
irrespective of our knowledge of sociological 
laws—a friend’s motner’s love, 
—all these seem to be experiences of a much 
higher order, than the satisfaction we can 
obtain from a study of the material world. 
In fact I with these feelings also the 
enthusiasm of the investigator in science, 
because—though he may know it or not— 
he is carried along by a power lying wholly 
outside that part of the world in which he 
makes his measurements. 

8. It is difficult to discuss all important 
points, connected with our subject, in the 
time of a lecture; but I can- 
not close without giving an answer to the 
following question: “If you claim that per- 
sonality is both matter and mind, both pny- 
and are not 
completely destroyed when death claims our 
body am 

Our life is a constant growth of the hu- 
man intellect, connected with the 
development of the body. The littie word 
“J” jis, however, vastly more than the body 
alone. It seems to me that the most char- 
acteristic feature of the consciousness of our 
individuality consists in the mass of mem- 
ories of important events of our lives. We 
know that certain things have happened to 
us, may they be experiences of our bodies 
or our minds. But the between 
body and mind is not as close as may at 
first glance appear. How often is a man’s 
attitude towards life changed quite suddenly 
by a powerful emotion or some remarkable 
experience. _The body may be exactly the 
same as before and yet we may truthfully 
say: He has completely changed. 

On the other hand know that there 
is a continuous interchange of cells, decay- 
ing and forming, and yet, though the living 
tissue may in course of time be entirely 
renewed, the individual continues to exist. 
This matter and energy which has been 
given off from the living body has not dis- 
appeared, but it is still in existence though 
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disconnected from the life-giving principle. 
Should we not demand that there is a simi- 
lar law of conservation for the invisible 
part of our life? 

It is difficult to follow this question much 
farther by applying scientific methods. Phy- 
sical experiments leave us_ helpless, the 
intellect can not tell us, and so I have not 
the power to describe just what life after 
death 

However I do not see any reason why 
the mind could not form new combinations 
which are beyond our comprehension, nor, 
why consciousness in a wider sense should 
cease with death. During life every person- 
ality seems to be distinct from others. But 
we are liable to place too much emphasis 
upon this, because our bodies have separate 
existence. Does not the mind in reality 
constantly expand, we not transplant 
our thoughts, our ideas and aspirations into 


is. 


do 


other minds? Are not in a certain sense our 
minds the products of those of bygone ages 
the time in live? 
Do they not in fact give evidence of a law 
of evolution in the 


as well as of which we 
spiritual world‘ 

Why should we only ascribe personality 
to those combinations of matter and mind 
which appear in the form of animals or men? 
In a wider sense the University has a per- 
sonality, a spirit; we speak of the will of 


the people; we find a unity of purpose and 
feeling in a large assemblage as this. 


Many people are greatly concerned about 


a continuance of their soul after death as 
separate entities, or even in a human like 
form. This is not the question which I 


came to discuss. It has been my aim to 
show that science does not lead to mate- 
rialism and that it seems to be a more 


broader view, to assume the 
existence of a soul as distinct from, though 
connected with the material body 
during life. Science, I believe. can lead us 
still farther, namely to the assumption of 


reasonable and 


closely 


the continuance of a soul after death, but 
with this science has reached its limita- 
tions. 


While I have to content myself with the 
assertion that mind is as indestructible as 
matter and energy, my firm belief in evo- 
lution and in an orderly plan of this uni- 
verse leads me to doubt that there can be 
a retrogression in its development. I 
believe my spirit will after death be more 
advanced in all the characteristics of the 
human soul. 

And thus I find no difficulty whatever in 
believing in a personality embracing the 
whole universe and intimately blended with 
this marvelously intricate system of mate 
rial bodies, a personality, different from 
it is true; but, since I form a part 


ours, 
of it. one of the same nature as my Own, 
only grander, wiser, more powerful and 
more just. 


In conclusion let me state again that I 


have tried to derive the views, here ad- 


wvanced, without following any philosophical 


or theological dogma; that they are the Te 
sult of a purely scientific search after 4 
world picture which would satisfy not only 
the intellect, but the whole human soul. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 


Are educated for their work in the Col- 
lege of Medicine of Drake University. This 
college is one of the 27 high standard medi- 
cal colleges of the United States. The com- 
pletion of a four-year high schoo] course 
and of two years of college work are te 
quired for entrance. The degree M. D. is 
earned at the end of four years’ successful 
work. Scholarships covering a portion of 
the tuition charges are available. School 
opens September 18, 1911. 

Write for complete information. 

HILL M. BELL, President, 
Drake University - - - Des Moines, 1% 





Address, 
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John B. Dickson of Albany, Mo., has ac- aecept a call to the church at Petersburg. 
cepted a call to Hiram, Il. His new pastorate will be assumed Septem- 
t 1] losed hi 1 su ber 1. Besides carrying forward a success- 
SV ‘ ias close: us St ne suc- < wes 
P. A. srg ful local work. Mr. Zeller has made a repu- 


cessful meeting at Potomac, Ill. 


The church at Lynnville is reported in a 
prosperous condition. There were four addi- 
tions the last Sunday in July, three of whom 


were bv ec mfession of faith. 


Champaign Sunday-school had an average 
attendance. during the month of July, of 
almost five hundred with on offering of al- 


most seventeen dollars. 


Chauncey Mullens, who is a student at 
Johnson’s Bible College in Tennessee. has 
been preaching some of his initial sermons 
at Palestine, during the absence of the pas- 
tor G. S. MeGaughey. 


The ehurch at Mount Sterling has ex- 
tended a call to L. G. Huff, of La Harpe, 
sueceed A. L. Cole who has resigned there. 
Mr. Huff has accepted and will begin his 
work there the first of September. 

McLeansboro has improved its church 
building by the expenditure of several hun- 
dred dollars. The pastor, H. H. Williams, is 
faithfully and successfully pursuing his du- 
ties as leader of the congregation. 


The church at El Dara is now without a 
pastor, H. F. Kern having closed his pas- 
torate there August 1. Mr. Kern will enter 
Eureka College this fall and supply the 
Belle Plain Church while attending school. 


At Detroit, where DeForest Mullins re- 
cently became pastor, a revival meeting will 
be held in the fall, conducted by John M. 
Asbell of Missouri, assisted by Mr. Butier 
of Missouri, also, the blind singing evange- 
list. 

C. Lee Stauffer is minister at Dallas City, 
where a new church was dedicated August 6, 
Evangelist Charles Reign Scoville being the 
dedicator. The congregation is full of joy 
over its achievement of a new building, and 
its successful dedication of the same. 


Roy L. Brown of Bellefontaine, Ohio, will 
assist Charles W. Ross, pastor at Litch- 
field, in a three weeks’ meeting beginning 
October 15. This church maintains a suc- 
cessful and growing Sunday-school, having 
an average of more than four hundred in 
attendance. 

R. Sheeler ( 


inaugurated a 


ampbell, pastor at Girard, has 
change in the church service 
by which the different organizations of the 
hurch and various classes of the Sunday- 
school are given full charge of the Sunday 
evening services. This is proving of great 
interest in increasing attendance. 

_ «At Texas Church, where Ernest Higdon 
iS minister, Miss Hornbeck concluded a Sun- 
day-schoo] campaign, in which there was a 
large improvement in the methods of the 
School, and a decided advance in numbers. 
Her work is commended by the entire con- 
eregation and the pastor, : 


A. I. Zeller resigned at Cuba, July 23, to 


tation as district secretary through a period 
of years which places him in the front rank 


among Illinois district officials. 


A reception was held recently at the 
church at Centralia, as a farewell to the 
former rex J. F. Rosborough, and a wel- 
come to A. L. Huff, who has just come from 
Loving i to take charge of the work at 
Centralia. Mr. Huff was acorded a hearty 
welcome by his congregation and the mem- 
bers of the ministerial alliance. 

0. P. Ellis has completed one year’s work 
at Walnut. The year’s report is an encourag- 
ing one. The congregation has adopted the 
duplex financial system, and is succeeding 
beyond expectations with its current ex- 
penses and its missionary offerings. There 
were forty-nine baptisms during the vear, 
with a total of fifty-three additions. 


There are prospects for the organization 
8f a new church at Clay City. O. M. Eaton 
is now holding a meeting in this town with 
excellent indications for additions, and the 
grouping together of a good company of 
people for an organization. Mr. Eaton will 
also hold a meeting in October at Mt. Erie, 
where hopes are entertained of organizing 
another church. 


First Chureh, Danville, is progressing 
with improvements on the edifice, prepar- 
atory to the State Convention. They have 
succeeded already in finishing the Sunday- 
school room, and are now able to hold their 
services in that part of the church. he 
entire congregation is working with extra 
zeal in preparation for entertaining the 
State Convention during September. 


G. R. Southgate has completed a successful 
year’s work at Colfax, and is now enjoying 
a few weeks’ vacation at Bloomington. Mr. 
Southgate has been in that field for a year, 
and an aggressive year’s work has been done. 
He has been retained as pastor of the church 
by the Colfax brethren with an increase in 
salary which came to him unsolicited. The 
Colfax church has a splendid Sunday-school 
and the outlook before it, is for another 
splendid year’s work. 


J. B. Holmes, of whose work at East St. 
Louis The Christian Century has spoken 
recently a number of times, went to the 
National Convention at Portland. He in- 
tended with such confidence to return to 
his church that he purchased a round-trip 
ticket, but once in the northwest country, 
where he had formerly ministered, he found 
the insistence of his friends and the tempta- 
tions of that region were so strong as to 
inhibit his returning. He has decided to 
enter the evangelistic field, but will be avail- 
able for meetings in any part of the country. 
His work at East St. Louis was remarkable 
for the number of additions which were re- 
ported, and there is decided regret that his 
decision was to remain on the coast. 


i legiate, Academic and Special courses. Prep- 
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Courses in Religious Education 


For preachers, Bible-school and missionary 
leaders, and directors of teacher-training 
classes, boys’ clubs, association work, etc. 

1. The Psychology of Religion. 

2. The Philosophy of Religion, 

3. Comparative Religion. 

4. Principles of Religious Education. 

5. Methods in Religious Education (Gen- 
eral). 

6. Methods in Religious Education (Spe- 
cial). 

These courses are given full credit in both 
the College of Liberal Arts and the College 
of the Bible. Many other literary and Bib- 
lical studies are open to students of Re- 
ligious Education. For literature regarding 
these courses, address: 


Hill M. Bell, President 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Hamilton College 


FOR YOUNG hrdocenagaay 


Lexington, - enti ic! 


Standardize 1 Junior College ( urse, requiring two 
years for a hig h school gradu ate to complete 
A short Pre paratory Course for those not gradu- 


ates of high school, admitting, without 
to Vassar, We lesley, ete. 

_F » from Vassar, Yale, Wellesley, Colum- 
bia, Berlin, Leipzig, Paris, Cornell, The University of 
Virginia, The University of ” 
Chicago, the New England 
Conservatory, etc. 

A faculty ‘of seven teach- 
ing Music, Expression, and 
Art. A three-story gymna- 
sium; outdoor sports. 

A select student body. 
303 enrolled this year from 
21 states. 733 graduates, 

One of the Colleges of 
Transylvania University, 
founded in 1788. ; 

Grounds, buildings and en- 


examination, 




















dowment heid in in trust by an incorporated Board of 


Trustees, under 
Christ. 

Large, shady, park-like campus. Five modern 
buildings, heated by steam from a central plant, 
and lighted by gas and electricity. 

Delightful dormitories. Home care. 
surroundings and scholarly ideals. 
oratories, etc., fully equipped. 

Forty-third session begins Sept. 11, 1911. Write 
for ings 


H. G. Shearin, A. M., Ph. D. (Yale), 
President 


Sieh. Chane Miller School / 


* FOR G/RALS - 


A Christian home school, limited in num- 
//) bers, unsurpassed for its opportunities for 
/ culture in art, literature and history. Col- 


the auspices of the Disciples of 


Cultural 
Libraries, lab- 









¥ aration for foreign travel. 

upon request. 

Mrs. E. P. Smith Miller, 
Miss Emma Louise Parry, A. M., 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 


Individual Communion Cups 


<a Over 10,000 churches use 
our outfits. Write for “SPE- 
CIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER.” Our “SELF- 
COLLECTING tray saves 
= ONE-FOURTH cost of 
other ems. Send for trial outfit. Address, 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE ( 0., Box “120,” 
LIMA, OHIO. : 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


BEI. . 
tite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS, 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ‘Send for 
Catalogue. The C.8, BELL co., Hifisboes oO 


OWLDEN Bay he WA vA 
Du 


rable 
AND S Catalogue Free. 


Catalogue sent 
























AMERICAN Bell & & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. 
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Church Life | 


Joel Brown and Charles E. MeVay are in 




















a meeting at Kamrar, lowa. 
1. M. Lowe of Des Moines. Iowa, will have 
an open date for a meeting September 1. 
Allen T. Shaw of Spencer, Ind., has ac- 
cepted a eall to Macomb, Ill. 


Kansas state convention will meet this 





year at Parsons, October 2-5. 


John McD. Horne and Finis Idleman are 
assisting in a meeting at Clifton Heights 
Church, Des Moines, lowa. 





Owen Livengood has tendered his resigna- 
tion to his congregation at Weatherford, 


Tex. 





A tabernacle will be erected soon at Her- 
ington, Kans., preparatory to an evangelistic 
meeting to be held there by W. J. Minges. 





Charles L. Wheeler has tendered his resig- 
nation at Pawnee City, Neb., to become 
effective Oct. 1. 





Evangelistic services are being held at 
New London, Iowa, conducted by Arthur 
Long and J. P. Garmong of Des Moines, 
lowa,. 

Evangelistic meetings are in progress at 
Mitchell Park Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Good audiences are attending and there have 


been a number of additions. 





R. O. Wickham, pastor of Indiana Ave.- 


\. 


nue Church, South Bend, Ind., who resigned 





recently, has reconsidered his decision at 


the request of his congregation. 










The church at Uhrichsville, Ohio, celebrated 
the thirty-fourth anniversary on July 30. 
This congregation which was organized with 


eighteen members now numbers 790. 


The new church at Norwalk, Ohio, was 
dedicated Julw 16, by Geo. L. Snivelvy. More 


il 




































than $3,700 was subscribed. H. B. MeCor- 
mick is minister there. 


liv held 


R. H. Crossfield presided over a ra 
by the congregation of Tenth Church, Bow- 
ling Green, Ky., which was held to promote 


interest in the campaign for a new building. 


Geo. W. Buckner of Canton, Mo., is in 
a good meeting with Fred W. Condit, pastor 
at Bosworth, Mo. There have been a num- 
ber of additions and good audiences are at 


tending 


Work has begun on the new church edifice 
at Lisecomb, lowa. The building will be of 
brick and stone and will cost $12,000. The 
equipment will be modern in every partic- 


ula 


George B. Stewart for several years pas- 
tor at Colorado Springs, has accepted the 
unanimous call of the church at Muncie, 
Ind., and will begin his pastorate there early 
in September. 


? 


\ revival meeting will begin September 3, 
at Central Church, Springfield, Mo. The 
pastor, George C, Peters will be assisted by 
R. W. Abberley of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Leroy St. John of Terre Haute, Ind., will 


have charge of the music. 


Ray ©. Miller, pastor of First Church, 
Fresno, Calif., who resigned recently is be- 
ing urged by his congregation to reconside1 
his decision and remain. Mr. Miller is 
now spending his vacation at Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Ellis B. Barnes, pastor at Richmond, Ky., 
and S, M. Jefferson of Lexington, Ky., have 





closed a good meeting at Old Union 
Church in Fayette County, where John A. 
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Superintendent 
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7 Bethany Graded Lessons 


Absolutely the Greatest Achievement in the History of 
Sunday-schoo! Literature. 


‘ 
eh 


1. There is more to them—at least a third 
more—than is contained in any other series. 

2. They are rich, vital and full of sugges- 
tion to teacher and pupil. 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit 
4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
5 


5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 


6. They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 








7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenomina- 
tional reputation. 






8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity 
—a dozen leading denominations have codperated to pro- 
duce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through 
the editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 





is in charge of 
the living link of Central | be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
Mich. 


Brown sends the following re- 
port from Jubbulpore, India: “We are hav- 
summer school for Indian | THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 
teachers, About forty are | 4309 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
They are most enthusiastic 
interest in the work. Be- 


Menzies of Rath, and Brother 
are assisting in the work. 


Harda, Brother 


The Indian brethren are doing their share 
in reviewing books, and discussing the prob- 


wo! k.” 


The completed structure is to cost 
A fine pipe organ is to be 
a modern heating and ventilating 
, and the entire structure is to |* 


Gano preached fifty-two years. There were WE READ and clip for you daily everything 


forty additions. 


printed in the current country and 
city press of America pertaining to the subject ef 
. particular interest to you. 
has held a_ suecessful 


Mich. This mission which NEWSPAPERS pam og A cm 


was recently organized under the auspices of | clusively of where you can secure new business, an 


J. Frank order or a contract; where a new store has bes 
an started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 


business 
FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Booklet 








Brother Cunningham of 


the new church at San 
be awarded in the near 
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system put 
be ready for occupancy by Thanksgiving day. 
rhis church was organized one year ago with 
a charter membership of but sixty persons. 
Today it is one of the influential factors in 
the religious life of the community, having 
doubled its enrollment and organized all the 
additional societies which give zest to the 
life of a church. A splendid Sunday-school 
has been organized, also a woman’s mission- 
ary society which holds monthly meetings, 
all well attended and full of interest. The 
membership of this organization is more 
than sixty women. ‘This fine growth has 
been experienced under handicap. The con- 
gregation has had no church building, using 
a public hall for all services and social meet- 
ings. Hence the congregation is anticipating 
larger results during the coming year with 
the added impetus of a new building. 











between Chicago and St.Louis ¢ 


For Time Tables and Fares Address: 
R. J. MGKAY, General Passenger Agent 
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will meet at the Main Street Church during 
that month. 
making. A large 
larger future 
the 


hoping it may be so. . A. PARKER. 
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New England Missions 


The New England Board of Missions of 
the Disciples has ealled Lowell C. McPherson 
to be superintendent of our organized work 
in this section, beginning in September. 
Mr. McPherson is favorably known through- 
out this section ever since his successful 
ministry in Buffalo, N. Y., fifteen years ago. 
He has frequently addressed the conventions 
of this section, and has held meetings for the 
stronger churches, notably those at Danbury, 
Conn., and Worcester, Mass. 

The election of an evangelist-superinten- 
dent marks a new departure in the manage- 
ment of New England’ missionary work. 
Hitherto, laymen have been in active control 
of affairs,—the last corresponding secretary 
having been John A. Gardiner, manager of 
the American Oak Leather Company of Bos- 
ton. Since his resignation recently, Harry 
Minnick, minister of the Main Street Church 
in Worcester, has been performing the duties 
of corresponding secretary. The effective 
manner in which the work has been per- 
formed will be continued however, and under 
the hand of Mr. McPherson, all are hope- 
ful that larger things may be accomplished. 

Following the resignation of Dr. D. L. 
Martin, the pastor-physician who has served 
the Roxbury church during the past few 





Rev. Lowell C. MePherson. 

years, Mr. McPherson has come to Boston 
to minister as supply in that pulpit. His 
sermons have been very favorably received, 
and his presence has inspired a _ hopeful 
spirit in the congregation. His residence in 
Boston will likely determine his member- 
ship with the Roxbury people, where his 
presence will encourage and his counsel be 
of great value. He will be available fre- 
quently for the pulpit, until a permanent 
pastor is secured 

Under the auspices of the Roxbury Church 
a reception was tendered to Mr. McPherson, 
Wednesday evening, July 19, in which mem- 
bers of the churches at Lynn and Everett 
participated. Although all the cnurches are 
greatly depleted by the midsummer exodus 
to the resorts along the shores, a consider- 
able company assembled. W. S. Nelson pre- 
sided. Gilbert L, Harney offered prayer. 
W. A. Parke spoke words of welcome, in 
behalf of the churches represented, and Mr. 
MePherson spoke feeling gly and strongly in 
reply. All were convinced of his humility, 
right-mindedness and of his great capability 
as teacher and leader. 

The work of Mr. McPherson as superin- 
tendent will begin with a meeting in the 
Highland Street Church in Worcester, in 
September, The New England convention 


A strong program is in the 
attendance is promised. A 
seems assured to the work of 
churches in this ~~ We are all 
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September Offering 


Church Extension 


Church buildings, up-to-date, well equipped, are the 
very foundation of all missionary enterprise. 


Reasons for Large Offering 


Ist—71 loans promised, agg regating $154,050, since 
October Ist. These are yet to pay. 


2nd—15 applications on hand August Ist, aggregat- 
ing $38,850. 


3rd—Over 200 have appealed for aid yet un- 
answered. 


The Offering should go on through September and 
October. 


Supplies Furnished Free 


Ist, Collection Envelopes; 2nd, “A Church Extension 
Story.” These for circulation among the members of 
the Congregation; 3rd, Pastoral Letters. 


Order supplies at once from, 


G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec., 
603 New England Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
An Ideal School for Girls and Young Women 


Historic old College with five large, modern buildings. Dorsey Memorial Hall, a 
$31,000 building just completed. Twenty college-trained, experienced teachers, Schools 
of Music, Art, “Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. A Junior-College course leads to 
an A. B. ‘degree; College, Preparatory and Special Courses are offered. Careful atten- 
tion to health and to character training. Twenty-acre campus and athletic field, 
Home care. Best patronage. Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. For i!«trated 


catalogue address MRS, LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, PRESIDENT 
Next session begins Sept. 12. Columbia, Mo. 
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OLDEST COLLEGE WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
In the Heart of the Blue Grass 


Continuing Bacon College, Founded in 1836, the Oldest College among the Disciples 
Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B.S., LL. B., and A. M. 
Faculty composed of professors especially trained in the best American 

and European universities. 
Students from 30 states and foreign countries. 
More than 150 ministerial students. 
The Law School of Henry Clay and Justice Harlan. 
Average cost to student, less than $200 a year. 
For catalogue and other information, write to 


R. H. CROSSFIELD, President :: Lexington, Kentucky 











WHEN YOU WANT BOOKS 

Send your order to us. We handle the books of all publishers, 

| at the lowest prices. Your order will be promptly attended to. 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 

700 East Fortieth Street - - Chicago, Ill. 
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Beginners’ Grade—For Pupils of 4 and 5 Primary Grade—For Pupils of 6, 7 and 8 
Years Years 
Lessons Prepared by Marion Thomas. 
FIRST YEAR— Teacuers’ TEXT Book (with Picture Supple- 
ment). 

Pupits’ Storres (Illustrated folder). 
Peoprr.e? . _ SECOND YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. 
Purits’ Stories (Illustrated folder). LARGE Pictures (6x8 inches). 
: — Pupits’ Stores (with hand work). 
SE f(EAR— ( _ 3 Book. 
— ’ ; . . # 9 r a THIRD YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. 

LARGI : ICTURES (9x12 inches). . LARGE PICTURES (6x8 inches). 

Purits’ Stores (Illustrated folder). PuPIts’ Stories (with hand work). 


Lessons Prepared by Francis W. Danielson. 


FIRST YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. 


LARGE Pictures (9x12 inches). 








Bethany Graded PD 


hy 
5 lessons ) 
Now Cover the Entire Sunday -School 


As the Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quar- Th G \ 
The Life ter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning e ospe 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no of the 
of Jesus private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully Kingdom 
. with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons 
In Fifty-two to twelve leading enominations. : BY DR. 
Lessons The gra 1 lessons are approaching completion. The Beginners’ grade was complete JOSIAH STRONG 
be past ; w. Th Primary nrade wil _be complete fer i e pening of Be ces sees - A monthly magazine 
BY DR. LOA year f the Intermediate ] ready tobe 1) aan ; boys and othe for adult classes and 


ERMINA {15 and 16 years.} 


SCOTT. mature young people 


The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in who wish to study the 
every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to | great vital prob’ems of 
peoples and adult classes excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art | Social Christianity. 

It is conceded to be the | work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher Pastors and aud 
most practicable text and pupil, in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich leaders who wish to see 
for its purpose on the | spiritual insight. Nothing has been left undone that money, | the work start off in the 
market. intelligence and Christian character could do to make these autumn with zest and 

The book grew in the lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. inspiration will recog: 
actual experience of Every lesson writer is a recognized authority in the Inter- ] nize at once the value of 
teaching. From _ the denominational Sunday School world! starting these classes in 


; $ 4 e he study i Re- 
Demonstration of Christian Unity ee Se 


form. 
Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly 
the essential unity of the churches and the possibility of organic union than 
; the successful carrying through of this great enterprise of an _ inter- easily organized for this 
prepared for. root ype 3 series of Sunday-school lessons. a has been no study. Old classes can 
It is just the thing serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, be doubled ar ' 
among them Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. a ont Oe 
Paar If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can 
ple of high school age. doubt that coiperation and union is possible at every other point? to these studies with 
su is equally well ae . . : amazing interes 
, “a re pele. ~ ° [he Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the | *™482!ng interest. 
ada ptlec adults, . ~ } ‘ er _ = i 
aes Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. Price only 50 cents @ 
Price 50c. In quanti- ; year for twelve numbers. 


ties of 10 or more, 40c. A NEW YEAR BEGINS OCTOBER 1 Send 5c in stamps for 


Write today for a The Sunday-school calendar is made to conform to the public school a single copy of the 

calendar. While the graded lessons may be begun at any time, there are magazine. 

obvious advantages in starting at the beginning of the new cycle. 
Send today for Price List, Order Blank and Prospectus! 


If you state which grade you are chiefly interested in, we will send, in 


addition to prospectuses of the entire series, a teachers’ agd pupils’ text — 
for that particular grade. We do not send a complete outfit as free 


samples. 


vy THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY| = @% 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


{ manual for young 


moment it came from 
the press it has been in 
great demand. Another New classes can be 
edition is now being 


for classes of young peo- Men’s classes will take 


copy. 











Junior Grade—For Pupils of 9, 10, 11 and 12 | Intermediate Grade—For Pupils of 13, 14, 1 
Years and 16 Years 
Lessons Prepared by Josephine L. Baldwin. Lessons Prepared by Dr. Milton S. Littlefield. 


FIRST YEAR— Tracuenrs’ Text Book. FIRST YEAR— = TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 
PupiLs’ Book FoR WORK AND STUDY. Purits’ Book ror Work ANp Stupy (witll 
SECOND YEAR— T! \CHERS’ Text Book. vee Map Supplement). 
Purtits’ Book FoR WORK AND STUDY 
THIRD YEAR— Tracuenrs’ Text Book. SECOND YEAR— TrEAcHERS’ MANUAL. 
Purits’ Book ror WorK AND Stupy. Pupits’ Text Book (with maps). . 
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